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[contrrvED From PAGE 469.) present is the proper time to open the provision 
Ir is four hours since we started, and we have | basket and thoroughly refresh ourselves. 
reached the ledge path. Farewell now to the| This needful preliminary being attended to, every 
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heart beats high; there is not one craven spirit in 
the company, and all avow our readiness to follow 
Joseph Coutet wherever he may lead us. Joseph, 
however, is prudent, and will not trust untried 
heads. He insists on proper arrangements being 
observed, and on strengthening the corps of guides 
by adding to the number one of the most sure-footed 
of the porters who have been carrying the provi- 
sions, and he places each gentleman of the party 
between two protectors. When all have been thus 
arranged, each of the guides takes one hand of the 
individual intrusted to his charge, and the fore- 
most gentleman is led to the opening on the rock- 
path. Upon coming to this point, he is addressed 
somewhat as follows: ‘“ Now, sir, if you please, 
while we hold you, stand on the brink and look 
down there; look stedfastly into the gulf; what- 
ever you may feel, look on. Now can you bear it ? 
Does the head swim P for, when once we are on the 
path, there is no retreat.” This trying ordeal is 
endured, however, and then Joseph, like a cool 
general, asks the guide if all is right. “ Tout va 
bien,” is the reply. “Then place the alpenstock 
and away.” On immediately moves the first tra- 
veller with his body-guard, the latter probably 
singing the “ Ranz des Vaches” till all the echoes 
repeat the strain. A similar discipline succeeds 
with the rest of the travellers, until all are fairly 
on the formidable rock-path. The } here is 
one foot wide, and in some places even , While 


there is a perpendicular gulf on the right full 500 
feet deep. In order to keep our balance, we are 
obliged to go sideways, but in less than half-a-mile 
we are clear of the peril. Some of the party have 


had the coolness to pick a stray flower by the way, 
while one or two have had sufficient composure to 
stand and take a hasty sketch of the sublime objects 
before them, and particularly of the glacier on the 
other side of the gulf. 

“ All’s well,” is again re-echoed. Joseph now 
orders the porters to put together the ladder, and 
presently the glacier de Bossons is before us, which 
we must cross without delay. Joseph ties the three 
guides together eight or ten yards apart from each 
other, and then sends them on to explore; for the 
glacier which we have now reached is never two 
days alike. Only once has it been found altogether 
smooth, and that was when Serjeant (now Mr. 
Justice) Talfourd visited it; then a heavy fall 
of snow had filled up the chasms. Though the spot 
is not quite a mile across, Joseph reckons that it 
will take three hours to clear it. The report of the 
guides, Sowever, is favourable, and with our ex- 
plorers a-head, we accordingly venture boldly but 
cautiously forward. The moraine tries the head 
and the skill of all in climbing. When once we 
have gained the glacier, a pistol is fired in order 
that the echo may bring down any loose snow that 
might otherwise overwhelm us in passing. In 
perfect silence we now move on under the awful 
Aiguille du Midi, After that has been done, Joseph 
assures us that we shall require all possible support 
to our mind, and proposes that we should pledge 
ourselves not to forsake each other in any moment 
of peril. This is agreed to, and again we com- 
mence our onward advance. Blocks of snow of 
large dimensions cross our path, up which we cut 
our way by means of a hatchet. At other times, 
adeep chasm yawns before us, over which the 





ladder is stretched and we craw] along on all-fours, 
Sometimes the crevasse, as the chasm is termed, is 
too wide for our ladder, and then we march alone 
the edge of it till the place narrows, or some ledge 
is found on which our temporary bridge may rest. 
Many have been the perilous adventures encoun- 
tered in crossing these crevasses. M. Auldjo had 
to climb up the perpendicular face of a piece of ice ° 
that connected the two sides of a gulf, trem- 
bling lest the block should be dislodged from its 
position while he was on it. Dr. Hamel passed a 
crevasse in a manner not less critical. A wall of 
ice, about a foot broad at the top, intervened 
between the edges of the chasm, being however 
some feet lower than the latter. A guide descended 
on a ladder and stationed himself on the narrow 
brink of this slippery wall, and as each traveller 
descended in succession, the position of the ladder 
was reversed, so as to enable the bold adventurers 
to climb up by means of it the opposite side of the 
chasm. There must be no giddy heads here! Into 
one of these crevasses fell M. Mouron, a French 
pastor, in 1821, from the slipping of his alpenstock, 
on which at the time he was leaning and contem- 
pating the vast profundity beneath. Christopher 
hren, an innkeeper of Grindelwald, fel! also into 
one of these chasms and broke his leg. Hearing 
water trickle in an adjoining hole, he dragged 
himself through its windings, almost frozen to 
death in the aet. He came at last to a stream 
that flowed through it, and happening to fall into 
this he was swiftly carried into the open air; 
gaining the bank, by a strong effort, he reached at 
last a spot where help was obtained, and thus, 
almost miraculously preserved, he reached home. 
The p' across the crevasse can often be 
made by blocks of ice that have fallen over it ; but 
our captain is particularly cautious of allowing us 
to venture on these, for he recollects how M. 
Saussure’s guides sunk through an apparently safe 
iceberg, being, although tied to two other indi- 
viduals, saved with the utmost difficulty. M. 
Saussure himself, too, he remembers, was on the 
point of climbing one that looked solid enough, | 
when happily it was closely examined and found to | 
be only six inches thick at one of its extremities. | 
Our skilful captain, therefore, probes with his 
alpenstock each point where he intends to plant 
his foot, and safety being thus guaranteed, we all 
follow in his track. Glacier ice is not compact, 
but is composed of with between 
through which water percolates. The crystals, 
accordingly, will sometimes suddenly part, and a 
whole block, massive as it looks, fall into atoms. 
Now we have come to a vast chasm, running 
along the whole of this side of the mountain.* It 
is tinbing: heough hme ” a descend, and, 
climbi , scale the other side. At 
one point an ice-block that lies in our way seems 
to form a good bridge; but we dare not trust a 
ladder upon it. Some of the guides having lightly 
clambered up it, a rope is thrown down for us, and 
this being tightened by the guides at the other 
end, we ascend by means of it, though we are cau- 
tioned to depend upon it as little as possible, and 
make all the use we can of our alpenstock. The 
day meanwhile is wearing on; evening approaches, 





* See the Cut in the preceding Number. 
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and the weakest of our party begins to flag. But 
cheer up! these rocks full in sight are the Grands 
Mulets, where we shall rest for the night, and 
another half-hour’s pull over the ridge will bring 
us there. This short passage, however, is some- 
times not without danger. M. Auldjo, for instance, 
in 1827, found a chasm at the base of the Grands 
Mulets eighty feet wide, and crossed it on a narrow 
neck of ice, at the end of which was a wall of the 
same material twenty feet high and very steep. 
When this was passed there were various crevasses, 
into one of which M. Auldjo was on the point of 
rolling, his foot being actually suspended over the 
abyss. Joseph Coutet, to whom he was tied by a 
rope, called on him, however, to keep cool. “A 
pretty time to be cool,” he thought; still he made 
the effort, and was safely drawn up. 

Happily, however, we have no such perils, and 
here we are, at six o'clock at night, just twelve 
hours after starting, fairly at the Grands Mulets, 
our place of lodging for the night. After a short 
rest, all set to work. Fires are lighted, provisions 
spread, bedding got out, and, while we sup, the 
guides mount the rock and begin clearing the snow 
from the crevices, spreading at the same time 
packages for the couch, and fixing blankets, by sup- 
port of alpenstocks placed against the rock, for a 
kind of slight roof. “ Eat little, my friends, how- 
ever hungry,’ is the =a of the guide ; “ or you 
will repent it to-morrow. It was want of eaution 


in this matter that spoiled thé attempt of Serjeant 
Talfourd and his son, when ail else was propitious.” 

Now for the glorious scené around. We are on 
the first plateau, 10,000 feet high, in the region of 


perpetual winter, tremendous avalanches, and the 
most sublime of Alpine prospects. With a tele- 
scope we can see the signal at Chamouni, the sign 
that they perceive us all safe. As the darkness 
comes on, what a sky is above! It is almost black, 
and Jupiter rises rayed like the moon. “ Now, 
gentlemen,” says Joseph, “climb to your berth; 
stow élése, for it is bitterly cold, and the Alpine 
bed-chathber is not a very snug accommodation, 
evén fot the rougher sex.” The curtain is closed, 
and the guide’s “Good night” is sung below. 
Farewell, then, gentle reader, till morning. 

It is thfée o'clock, a.M., and almost sunrise. The 
guides are up and hastening all things for the 
grand effort. We have splendid weather, too, al- 
though by far the majority of aspirants find it 
otherwise, and quietly walk down again from this 
place, abandoning all further attempt. It will 
take us full six hours, and labour more than equal 
to a journey of twenty miles, to reach the summit ; 
but having got so far, we must not speak of shrink- 
ing. “ Eat a light breakfast, put off all clothing 
that you can spare, and pull on your thick rough- 
nailed boots; moreover, fasten well over your faces 
your green veils. Tie yourselves together in com- 
panies of from three to six, pluck up a good heart, 
and follow me:” so says Coutet; and we are off 
again. All night long we heard the thundering 
avalanches. Now we see them: they hang over 
us awfully on the left from the Aiguille du Midi, 
and silently, swiftly, we speed our way til] we are 
out of their reach. Then, while we stop to breathe 
and before we get too much exhausted, the guide 
explains them. There are, he tells us, four sorts of 
avalanches. First, those that are ereeping. These 





are slides of ice and snow from the gentler decli- 
vities, and being foreseen seldom do much injury. 
Secondly, the drift sort. These proceed from the 
upper heights, being detached by sudden gusts of 
wind. They are often of such enormous size that 
the air compressed by them will snap off vast 
blocks of stone, uproot trees, and scatter houses 
like chaff. ‘In 1806, one fell into the Val Calanca, 
and transported a whole forest to the other side of 
it, planting a fir-tree on the parsonage-house ! 
Several villages have been destroyed by them, and 
many persons killed ; but, generally, they are fore- 
seen, and flight is taken in time. The third kind 
is the sliding. These often cover large tracts 
with snow, which it will take years to melt, in the 
mean time greatly affecting the climate. A pecu- 
liarity, too, of their snow is that it is loose like 
sand and does not adhere; on the contrary, when 
driven by fierce winds, its particles will strike the 
face like needle-points. It was by a sliding ava- 
lanche that the village of Bueras was one night 
pushed to the opposite side of the valley to that 
where it had previously stood, and was covered with 
snow. So gently was this done, however, that the in- 
habitants did not at first know the fact, and wonder- 
ed that light did not enter in the morning as usual, 
Above one hundred persons were dug out, sixty of 
that number being alive, having escaped suffoca- 
tion by breathing the little air in the crevices. 
The fourth species of avalanche is the glacier 
avalanche. These comprise ice, rock, mud, water, 
snow, all mingled together, and they carry every- 
thing before them. The very air they compress 
wil! devastate a district far and wide, raising mill- 
stones and whirling them many yards. Beams ot 
houses have been driven by them nearly a mile. 
At the point where we are now resting we see 
these avalanches on every side, but we hope to 
keep out of their reach. 

On clearing the glacier, there are before us vast 
steppes, from 300 to 400 feet perpendicular, called 
montets, which lead to three plateaus. Each mon- 
tet will take nearly an hour to cross. We have 
entered an icy valley towards the Dome du Gotité, 
and the ascent of it, up curves and inclinations, 
varying from 30 to 60 degrees over dusty snow, 
covered thinly with ice, becomes trying, often re- 
quiring the hatchet to make good foot-hold. Now 
the breath begins to fail, and all are panting, stop- 
ping every fifteen or twenty steps, while most of 
the party have a considerable degree of fever. The 
appetite, too, is all gone, and no one will eat again 
till he descends. One of the most discreet of M. 
Saussure’s guides, indeed, declared that, another 
time, he would take nothing, beyond this point, 
but a parasol and a bottle of scent. 

The next stage is to reach the Grand Plateau. 
This gained, half an hour’s rest is allowed, both for 
repose and to view the ever-expanding and almost 
overwhelming scenery. A storm here would be 
dreadful. There is but one hope, were it to arise, 
namely, to lie upon the face and suffer it to pass 
over, for without this precaution it would instantly 
whirl a man into the air. Weare now six hundred 
feet above the Peak of Teneriffe, but the breathing, 
though much affected, is still tolerable. We must 
press on, however, and another hour will bring us to 
the last plateau. The ascent here is steeper, but 
we reach it all well, and there—oh, sight of joy !— 
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is the summit, about a thousand feet above. We 
turn now to the left and advance with great cau- 
tion, for the path is steep, a precipice being on 
every side, together with many dangerous crevasses. 
Toiling, panting, falling occasionally, every one’s 
pulse above 100°, we gain at length the Rochers 
Rouges, a critical spot indeed, for here it was that 
three of Dr. Hamel’s guides lost their lives. This 
recollection suggests caution, as we sink deep at 
every step through the Pass of the Petits Mulets, 
from which we can look over into Italy. On we 
are again, and see! two of our party are already on 
the summit, two more close to it, and within two 
hours from leaving the plateau the whole party 
is upon it. Huzza! for it, i you can. All now 
for a few moments fall prostrate, doubtless some 
with grateful praise to God on their lips; and then 
some arise and glance around upon a scene such 
as an angel may be supposed to behold when he 
comes to earth with heavenly ministry ! 

This is the highest point of Europe, and all the 
neighbouring Alps stand in their rank and order 
like attendant guards around their sovereign. You 
see the maritime Alps, the whole chain of the Jura 
from end to end, the Lake of Geneva, the Buet, the 
Gemmi, the St. Gothard, the Furca, the Matter- 
horn, the beautiful Mont Rosa, the chain of the 
Apennines, Mont Cenis, the mountains of Tuscany, 
with all the valleys and plains between the moun- 
tains of the Bernese Oberland, the Finster Aar, the 
Jungfrau with her mighty host, and then to the 
left, far into France, even beyond Lyons. This is 
indeed overwhelming, and seems to repay all suf- 
fering. Who can see such a prospect and not feel 
the glorious majesty of its Maker? This is the 


been making these experiments is a small ridge 
on which the traveller can ordinarily remain but 
for a short time. The longest period ever passed 
here was, I believe, by M. Saussure, who re- 
mained four and a half hours. In 1846, a large 
party was sent up, with the intent of remaining 
three days on the summit and letting off Parisian 
fireworks; but the monarch was in no mood for 
such antics, and although, after many attempts, 
they reached the top, they were speedily sent down 
again, half dead with cold, fatigue, and disappoint- 
ment. 

Let us descend, too, while we can; for our cap- 
tain sees a storm brewing in the clouds below. It 
is past ten, and all are in high fever. Some of the 
guides sitting down, each takes a traveller before 
or behind him, and away we shoot along the steep, 


place for a song of praise in which the morning | Mam 


stars shall join and shout for joy. 


“Thou kingly Spirit, throned among the hills, 
Thou dread Ambassador from earth to heaven, 
Great Hierarch! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 
Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God.” 


But a few experiments may be made before we 
descend. The barometer has sunk to 17°, showing 
only half the quantity of air we had below in the 
same space. Let us see the effect of this by means 
of our air-pump. The air within this jar is di- 
minished so as not to contain half the usual quan- 
tity, yet the pressure of air without cannot sustain 
that from within, and the skin covering is almost 
burst. The moisture of the air is here only one- 
sixth part of that at the base of the mountain, and 
this excessive dryness of the atmosphere will ac- 
count for the intolerable thirst and high fever, with 
the exhaustion, dizziness, headache, and indifference 
felt by all. We get only half our breath, and that 
six times as dry as usual. 

The thermometer is much below freezing-point, 
while down below it is at the full summer heat of 
82°. Water will boil here with the low heat of 187°, 
and yet it takes twice as long to make the fire act. 
A strange sensation, too, is experienced, as if the 
feet did not touch the ground. All sounds are feeble, 
and no one can make himself heard at a distance 
of fifty paces. The sun’s disc, too, is much less in 
appearance; while the deep blue of the sky is 
entirely gone, being exchanged for a light thin 
mixture of blue and black. 

The summit of the mountain on which we have 





Sometimes one party overtakes another, and both 
being overturned, away they roll together. So 
long, however, as no crevasse is near, this is only 
the fortune of war, and no one heeds it. The 
guides generally direct the course very accurately 
by means of their alpenstock, and some slide in an 
upright position by it down the steepest descents. 
All, we need hardly say, goes on rapidly in the 
descent, and we reach the Grands Mulets in a quar- 
ter of the time occupied in ascending; yet it has 
required all our self-command to avoid dizziness m 
looking down on the sparkling heights projecting 
through the world of snow. 

With the change of air has come renewed power 
and appetite. The green veils are removed, and, 
notwithstanding their protection, every face is 
found to be excoriated. Some, also, feel their sight 
so affected by the long glare of white, that they 
fear that the snow-blindness common in these 
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attempts will ensue. All, however, welcome a hastily _ stock is placed outside each traveller, and by four 
prepared meal, and are heartily enjoying it, when | o'clock we reach the mules on the other side. 


our captain, who with other guides has long ap- 


| Rest is indispensable, and now most gladly is it 


peared uneasy, directs every one to seek shelter in | taken, for all danger is over. The baskets are 


any erag accessible at the moment. He has 
watched the storm, and it is just upon us; he has 


' opened for the last time and fairly emptied of their 
| contents. Then a discussion begins respecting the 


only time to see all out of reach of avalanches, | great purposes of these mighty Alps. Joseph 
when it comes roaring on, and bursts just over the | Coutet observes that the Alp-land has always been 
peaks around us. “ Tourmente ! tourmente!”’ cry | the land of liberty, and that in such abodes it seems 
the guides; “ fall flat on your faces, and grasp | impossible not to value freedom. All is free around 


any hold you can get on the rock!” The hurri- 
cane raises the snow like dense clouds of dust, and 
the air is perfectly darkened by the mass. “ Shel- 
ter your faces!” cry the guides; and the caution is 


very necessary, for these particles are like red-hot | 


sand in their effect. The lightning has struck a 
crag, and the fragments are borne like feathers in 
the air. The thunder is repeated a hundred-fold, 
and after being taken up by the echoes is renewed 
from the heights above. Now all sounds and all 
sensations are swallowed up in one. 
the avalanche tears the very air, and another and 
another succeeds. ~They reach the glacier, and, 
plunging in, throw up the blocks of ice on every 


side. The whole glacier seems set in motion, and | 
mighty pumps of Europe, for they attract the 


the noise of a thousand cannons is but sport com- 
pared with this. 

The fury of the storm, however, cannot last ; in 
half an hour all is over, and the guides rise to look 
after their charge. Most of us are lightly buried, 
and some actually asleep under the snowy covering. 
None, however, are missing, nor are any hurt; 
and the guides, after consulting the signs above 
and below, conclude that more tempestuous weather 
It is past 


is coming, but probably not till sunset. 
noon, so they urge us to prass on while we can, 
for the ledge-path or the glacier would be fatal 


with such a storm. We resume, therefore, our 
veils, are tied in threes, and, often sliding down 
the steeps, soon reach the rocky chasm. Here 
much is altered since we last passed it. Our bridge 
of ice is gone, and we have to go far round; but 
we gain the glacier in safety, and take a short rest 
while the three exploring guides examine its con- 
dition. They report that it is smoother than be- 
fore; the great blocks have gone down the decli- 
vity or are broken, leaving our path in vast waves. 
The mass, too, they think, is cracking. “On! 
on !” says Joseph, “ while we may.” With much 
caution, therefore, we again essay the frozen stream. 
But what sounds are those below? ‘On! on!” 
says Joseph, for he knows them too well. Ere we 
reach the middle, the splitting has begun, with a 
sharp snapping sound, and it runs from the middle 
diagonally up the sides. These splits soon be- 
come chasms of blue, whose depth is beyond our 
search. As yet they are all passable, and greatly 
add to the interest of the way; but they widen 
every moment, and we press eagerly forward, 
therefore, often falling and gliding down the wavy 
slope, till checked by our rope; often, too, climbing 
up the steps cut by the guides with their hatchets. 
In two hours we gain the edge, and are once more 
on solid rock. Pleasant, indeed, are our feelings 
after having so long been every moment in danger 
of sinking into some concealed chasm! After all 
the trials of head and nerve that we have passed, 
none fears the ledge-path now. Yet the guides 
insist on using the former precautions ; the alpen- 





| 


The crash of | 
| has observed how rivers, thus sustained, are full 


them, and the mountaineers have never been long 
subjugated. They have always loved, too, a free- 
dom of order, and this spirit rises in the Alps as 
naturally as the lofty pine and fir, or the beauti- 
ful rhododendron. Joseph, too, thinks that so 
long as the Alps stand, there will be found the 
brave, the free, and the loyal. 

A philosophical friend in front of him admits the 
whole of this, but has been noticing the torrents 
from the glaciers. He has traced them in his 
mind as forming the mighty rivers of Europe. He 


when others are dry, and that they support 
twice the population on their banks that others do. 
Moreover, he thinks that these may be called the 


clouds and storms to the highest points, and then 
pour the treasure they receive downwards so as 
to reach the furthest extremities. He observes 
also that their granite enables them to endure 
the wear and tear of the hurricanes, while below 
they form valleys of fertility from the fragments 
they deposit. ‘ 

A medical student, who has just dissected and 
handed round the last fowl, makes observations on 
the invigorating influence of the air, and fairly 
owns it a better tonic than any drug he knows. 
“These middle heights,” he says, rising with his 
subject, “seem formed: to recruit the shattered 
nerves and restore the wasted powers of the town 
inhabitants below.” 

Another of the party, silent till now, avows that 
his mind has been more expanded in its thoughts 
and feelings amidst these colossal displays of crea- 
tive power and glory than he ever remembers it to 
have been in his library. He appreciates other 
considerations, but still thinks that the greatest of 
all purposes answered by these wondrous Alps is 
the manifestation of their Maker. Here man seems 
nothing, and God all in all.* He has been led, too, 
into thoughts of the eternity to which we are has- 
tening ; where the power, goodness, and wisdom of 
God are awfully presented to the mind. The friend- 
ship of that Being, how desirable it must be! His 
displeasure, how awful to contemplate! 

But Joseph breaks in by pointing out the rum- 





* While fully agreeing with our contributor that such emo- 
tions are excited by the scenery of Mont Blanc, yet the 
question occurs, ‘Is it proper, in order to call up these 
feelings, to expose our own and the lives of others to 
such imminent peril?’ The ascent of this mountain, when 
undertaken for scientific purposes, was a peril incurred 
for legitimate ends; but where idle curiosity or love of ad- 
venture is the object, the case is very different. In the 
words of the *‘ Edinburgh Review :” “ To climb the mountain 
merely for the sake of the prospect, and to pass through all 
the dangers of the expedition only that you may boast of it, 
deserve very little commendation at the hands of the most 
lenient judges; while those who look more narrowly at the 
matter will be led, perhaps, to condemn the proceeding alto- 
gether.” “If life,” observes another writer, “ be lost in such 
an enterprise, does the moral guilt differ much from tliat of 





suicide or murder?” 
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bling storm above, and says it will surely catch us | 
if we linger; so the mules are mounted, and away 
we go. Ah! long before we reach the houses, 
here are the wives and friends of the guides come 
to assure themselves of our safety, and down they 
dart to tell the news. Hark! as we approach 
Chamouni, how the merry bells are ringing, and 
the bands playing, while the whole population has 
turned out to receive and welcome us back. Ere 
we can alight, there is one universal long cheer :-— 
“ Huzza to the heads that have overtopped Mont 
Blanc !” 





ZOOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES OF 
AUSTRALIA. 


THe principal quadrupeds in Australia are the 
kangaroos, a numerous family, containing many 
species. These are vegetable-feeding animals, brows- 
ing upon herbage, and in some cases chewing the 
cud like the ruminants. They move by a succes- 
sion of springs, compassing twenty feet or more at 
a single bound ; they clear broad gullies and the 
lower brushwood with surprising agility, and pro- 
ceed by this singular mode of locomotion at a rate 
which outstrips for a time the fleetest horse. Some 
are of great size, being nearly as tall as a man 
when in their common erect position; others are 
as small as the common hare, and strongly resem- 
ble it in their general appearance. The kangaroo 
is timid and inoffensive, but will defend itself with 
great vigour when closely pursued in the chase, 
having a formidable weapon in its claws. The 
natives hunt it for food, and the colonists for | 
sport. But this is only at the very outskirts of 
the settled districts, and even there the animal has 
become strange. Two, three, or even six large 
strong greyhounds are put upon its track, and a 
smart chase is the result. If water is near at hand, 
the kangaroos make for it, and take possession of 
the deepest part in order to keep their pursuers at 
bay. In some cases they drown the dogs, seizing 
them with their fore-arms and keeping them under 
the water. Frequently they take up a position 
with their back against a tree, and show fight for 
a considerable time, occasionally with success, by 
ripping up or wounding the dog's in a severe man- 
ner with their hind claws. Reptiles and rapacious 
birds are other enemies. A traveller relates having 
had his attention drawn to a curious misshapen 
mass, which came advancing from some bushes 
with a novel and uncouth motion. He fired, and 
it fell. On going up to the object, he found it to 
be a small kangaroo, enveloped in the folds of a 
large snake. ‘The kangaroo was now quite dead, 
and flattened from the pressure of the reptile, which, 
being surprised at the disturbance it met with, 
began to uncoil itself, and was dispatched. In 
the course of an excursion to a settler’s farm in a 
sequestered part of the country, Dr. Lang observed 
two eagles in the act of killing a young kangaroo 
of one of the larger varieties, which they had been 
running down. The birds, scared by his approach, 
left their prey, and perched themselves leisurely 
on the branches of a neighbouring tree; while the 
animal, which had only been stunned or slightly 
wounded, instantly sprung up, and bounded off 
with prodigious leaps down the valley. This 
species of hunt is always conducted by two eagles 





in concert. One continues to fly at the kangaroo’s 
face till it becomes confused, while the other is 
ready whenever it stands still to pounce upon its 
head and pierce the brain with its talons. 

Swiftly as the bounding gait of the animal car. 
ries it along, the natives sometimes effect its cap- 
ture by the process of tracking. This method of 
hunting elicits every qualification prized by savages 
—the skilful exercise of the senses, endurance of 
hunger and thirst, unwearied bodily exertion, and 
indomitable perseverance. To perform this feat, 
the track of the kangaroo is found, and followed 
till the animal is seen. It flees timidly before the 
hunter, who pursues its course, and the same pro- 
cess of flight and pursuit is repeated. At night- 
fall, the native lights his fire, and sleeps upon the 
track. With the early dawn the hunt is resumed, 
and towards the close of the second day, or in the 
course of the third, the kangaroo is wearied out, 
and falls a victim to his pursuer. None but a 
savage in the pride and strength of manhood can 
succeed in this chase, and he who has frequently 
practised it always enjoys great renown among his 
fellows. One of the aborigitial dances is called the 
“kangaroo dance.” <A savage, wearing a long 
tail, drops down on his hands and knees, pretends 
to graze, starts to look about, and mimics the 
demeanour of the animal as closely as possible; 
others, in the character of dogs and hunters, per- 
form their part in acircle round him, at a short 
distance. A few years ago, droves of these pacific 
creatures were of common occurrence ; but the gun 
and dog of the colonist have destroyed them. It 
may be long before they are wholly exterminated, 
but their doom is fixed. 

The most peculiar animal of Australia is the 
ornithorynchus paradoxus, @ creature so anoma- 
lous, that when the first specimens of it arrived in 


| Europe, naturalists suspected the organization to 


have been fabricated for the purposes of imposture. 
It has the bill and webbed feet of the duck united 
to the body of a mole, and bears the common name 
of the water-mole, being semi-aquatic. It fre- 
quents tranquil waters, seeking its food among 
aquatic plants, and excavating burrows in the steep 
and shaded bank. The motions of its mandibles 
when procuring food are similar to those of a duck 
under the same circumstances. A number of these 
animals are always found together, but it is difficult 
to watch their habits, as their sense of hearing is 
so acute that they disappear at the slightest noise, 
plunging into the water, in which they swim so 
low that only a very small portion of the body can 
be seen. Familiarity with the ornithorynchus has 
not diminished the astonishment excited by the 
first observation of it, as in almost equal propor- 
tions it partakes of the nature of quadrupeds, birds, 
and reptiles. 

There are no beasts of prey of importance except 
the dingo, or wild dog, the “warragat” of the 
natives. It is about the size of a small fox-hound, 
partaking in form of many of the characteristics of 
both dog and wolf, and not unlike the cross pro- 
duced by the intermixture of those two races. It 
has a bushy tail, and a coat of moderate length, 
which is usually of a buff or bay colour. It is — 
rendered tolerably tame, but is never to be trusted, 
for the lessons of years will be forgotten in a mo- 
ment, on escaping from confinement, and ferocious 
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habits be immediately resumed. The dingo never, 
or very rarely, barks, but howls or yells at night 
with a most dismal, unearthly kind of tone. This 
animal is remarkably tenacious of life, an obstinate 
fighter, contends in silence, utters no ery of pain, 
and, like the grim wolf, dies as hardly as he has 
lived. Remarkable instances are related of this 
power of endurance. Mr. G. Bennett mentions 
the case of one, which had been beaten so severely 
that it was supposed all its bones were broken, and 
it was left for dead ; but after the person had walked 
away some distance, upon accidentally looking back 
he was astonished to see the dingo rise, shake him- 
self, and march into the bush, evading all pursuit. 
The wild dogs are the scourge of the flocks of re- 
mote settlers, and are carefully exterminated. They 
seldom kill their victim at once, but commence 
eating it, at whatever part they chance to have 
first laid hold of, three or four often gnawing to- 
gether at the unfortunate animal. When inter- 
rupted in their visits, a goat, a calf, or sheep will 
frequently be found with a limb half eaten away ; 
and the utmost vigilance is requisite at far inland 
sheep stations to protect the flocks from their 
attacks. The latter. are all carefully folded and 
guarded at night; two yards or folds are usually 
erected near together, between which the watch- 
man has his box, with a bright fire, and frequently 
he walks round with his dogs to keep off the auda- 
cious prowling enemy. 

The ornithology of Australia, though not so 
anomalous in its character as that of the animal 
tribes, has peculiar and striking features. The 
largest of the birds is the emu, or cassowary, found 
in nearly all parts of the country beyond the colon- 


ized territory, but annually becoming scarcer as 
settlements advance inland. It closely resembles 
the ostrich in appearance, next to which it is the 
tallest bird known, standing from five to seven 
feet high. The general colour is a dull brown, 
mottled with dingy grey. It has only miniature 
wings, and a kind of downy clothing as a substi- 


tute for feathers. The eggs are about a foot in 
length, of a green colour, esteemed good and nu- 
tritious food. The flesh of the bird is also eatable, 
especially of young individuals. The emu is re- 
markably wild and shy, but is easily tamed if taken 
young. It runs with extraordinary speed, and is 
not readily overtaken by the fleetest greyhound ; 
any noise may be made in hunting it without in- 
convenience, the sense of hearing being dull, but 
that of sight is proportionably keen ; hence it fre- 
= the open plains, being there most secure 

om whoever may invade the solitude of the desert. 
Its capture requires skill and caution as well as 
speed. To attempt to lay hold by the side is dan- 
gerous, as an emu would break a horse’s leg with 
akick; but if a dog fastens upon the neck, as those 
which are trained learn to do, the bird is imme- 
diately overthrown, and easily killed. 

Rapacious birds are numerous everywhere ; 
eagles, vultures, falcons, hawks, and owls of vari- 
ous kinds. A species of vulture, when pressed by 
hunger, is said to be sufficiently daring to attack 
the natives themselves. Birds of exquisitely beau- 
tiful plumage also abound: parrots, parroquets, 
and cockatoos. The lories are the most brilliant 
of the parrot tribe. The back and upper portion 
of the body is a bright gleaming blue, while the 





breast and under parts are the most intense rose 
colour. Seen for the first time, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to believe them real, as they rise in a flock 
from the ground, brightening the sunshine with 
their glorious hues. The Australian robin is an- 
other exquisitely lovely member of the feathered 
tribe, having some correspondence to his English 
namesake, with the same brisk air and manner. The 
breast is the most vivid geranium colour, softening 
to a paler shade towards the wings, which are 
glossy black, with clear white markings across 
them. The back is also black, with a white spot 
on the crown of the head, and the tail-feathers 
are barred with white. These colours are so dis- 
tinct and sharply defined, as to convey the idea of 
different garments, arranged with extreme care, 
and fitting with the utmost precision. A small 
bird, the blwe wren,.is remarkable for the change 
which its appearance undergoes. In the winter 
months, the garb worn is plain and unassuming, 


-and the sexes correspond in costume; but as spring 


advances, the male exhibits a total transformation, 
not only in the hue, but in the texture of the plu- 
mage. It is hardly surpassed for resplendent 
beauty by any of the feathered race, except perhaps 
the humming-birds of America. Nor is the change 
confined to the plumage, but extends to the habits 
of the warbler, which pass from a somewhat staid 
demeanour to great vivacity of song and manner, 
Among the migratory birds, the bee-eater is fasci- 
nating from the elegance of its torm, and the 
graceful mode of its flight. The same pleasing 
associations are connected with it in the colonies 
as with the swallow and cuckoo in England, its 
arrival being a certain harbinger of the return of 
spring. It appears in New South Wales, and all 
parts of the same latitude, in August, and departs 
northwards in March, the intervening period being 
employed in the duties of incubation and rearing. 
During the summer months, it is universally 
spread over the southern portion of Australia, and 
over the northern in winter. 

The /yre-bird, so called from the graceful form of 
the tail in the male, which resembles that of a lyre, 
is peculiar to the south-eastern coast. But little 
is known of its habits, as it very rarely approaches 
the abode of civilized man, and is so excessively 
shy, that even a sight of it can with difficulty be 
obtained. “ While among the bushes,” says Mr. 
Gould, “I have been surrounded by these birds, 
pouring forth their loud and liquid calls for days 
together, without being able to get a sight of them ; 
and it was only by the most determined perseverance 
and extreme caution, that I was enabled to effect this 
desirable object, which was rendered the more 
difficult: by their often frequenting the most inac- 
cessible and precipitous sides of gullies and ravines, 
covered with tangled masses of creepers and umbra- 
geous trees. The cracking of a stick, the rolling 
down of a small stone, or any other noise, however 
slight, suffices to alarm them; and none but those 
who have traversed these rugged, hot, and suffo- 
cating bushes, can fully understand the excessive 
labour attendant on the pursuit. Independently 
of climbing over rocks and fallen trunks of trees, 
the sportsman has to creep and crawl beneath and 
among the branches with the utmost caution, 
taking care only to advance when the bird’s atten- 
tion is occupied in singing, or scratching up the 
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leaves in search of food. ‘To watch its actions, it 
is necessary to remain perfectly motionless, not ven- 
turing to move even in the slightest degree, or it 
vanishes from sight, as if by magic.” ‘The lyre- 
bird is capable of performing extraordinary leaps, 
and will spring ten feet perpendicularly from the 
ground. Though called a pheasant by the settlers, 
it is in reality a member of the thrush family, 
about the size of a small domestic fowl. Its 
natural note is most frequently heard morning and 
evening, and resembles the cry of a bleu bleu; but 
the bird is a mocker, and will imitate every sound 
heard in the bush—the croak of the crow, the 
scream of the cockatoo, the chatter of the parrot, 
and even the how! of the dingo. 

The melody common to the English woods is not 
heard in the Australian forests, the notes of birds 
being far more generally monotonous and dis- 
cordant, than musical. Some are familiarly styled 
after their tones. The bell-bird has won the 
appellation from the resemblance of its deep full 
voice to the sound of a bell. The coachman has 
that title from its chief note being a long clear 
whistle, finishing with a noise exactly resembling 
the smart crack of a whip. The knife-grinder is 
distinguished by giving utterance toa sound, which 
might be mistaken for that of grinding a knife on 
the grindstone. But the most extraordinary chant 
is that of the laughing jackass, which it is impos- 
sible to hear without risibility. ‘ He commences,” 
says a writer, “ by a low cackling sound, gradually 
growing louder, like that of a hen in a fuss; then 
suddenly changing his note, he so closely imitates 
Punch’s penny trumpet, that you would almost 
affirm it was, indeed, the jolly ‘ roo-too-too’ of that 
public favourite you heard. Next comes the pro- 
longed bray of gh ass, done to the life, followed 
by an articulate @Xclamation, apparently addressed 
to the listener, sounding very. like, ‘Oh, what a 
Guy!’ and the whole winds up with a suppressed 
chuckle, ending in an uproarious burst of laughter.” 
Where many of these merry birds congregate to- 
gether, the effect is droll in the extreme, provoking 
the most gloomy-minded listener to laugh in con- 
cert. First one begins alone, and laughs lustily at 
the top of his voice; a second, third, and fourth, 
then take up the strain like glee-singers, till the 
whole party are fairly off, and the very trees seem 
to peal out along with them. The bird is one of 
the parrot tribe, useful as an adroit destroyer of 
snakes, guanas, and other reptiles. 

The habits of some of the Australian birds are 
very peculiar. Thus the talagalla, the brush 
turkey of the colonists, avoids the personal toils of 
incubation by depositing its eggs in an immense 
heap of vegetable matter, and trusts to the heat 
engendered by the process of decomposition for the 
development of the young. The heap employed 
for this purpose is not the work of one pair of 
birds, but a number labour at the construction for 
several weeks previous to the period of laying. It 
varies in size from two to four cart-loads, and is of 
a perfectly pyramidal form. The materials are ac- 
cumulated, not by the bill but by the foot, which 
firmly grasps a quantity of grass, leaves, and rub- 
bish, throwing the load back to a common centre. 
When the work is completed, the eggs are depo- 
sited, not side by side, but from nine to twelve 
inches apart, and planted at nearly an arm’s depth, 








perfectly upright, with the large end upwards. 
They are covered up as they are laid, and allowed | 
to remain till hatched. It is not unusual to obtain 
nearly a bushel of eggs at a time from a single 
heap, and, as they are delicious eating, they are 
eagerly sought after. The leipoa and megapodius 
are other mound-raising birds. The latter, an in- 


habitant of the north coast, constructs a mound of |! 


vast dimensions, and of different materials, appa- | 
rently increasing the same every season. One of | 
sand, shells, and a slight admixture of earth, was | 
found to be twenty feet round at the base, and five 
feet high. In another example, the circumference 
was sixty feet, and the height fifteen feet. But 
captain Stokes measured one composed of earth, 
fragments of coral or stone, and pieces of stick, 
which had a circumference of a hundred and fifty 
feet. 

More extraordinary still are the bower-like tene- 
ments, constructed by the saéin bird and other 
species. They are formed of sticks and twigs 
firmly interwoven, and ornamented with various 
decorations, being apparently designed to be places 
of resort, or halls of assembly, where both sexes 
occasionally meet and indulge in giddy playful- 
ness. These bowers are usually placed under the 
shelter of the branches of some overhanging trees, 
in the most retired part of the forest. The inte- 
rior, particularly near the entrance, is decorated 
with gaily-coloured articles, collected by the birds, 
such as gaudy feathers and shells, which are either 
strewed upon the floor or hung up among the 
twigs. ‘The propensity of these birds,” says Mr. 
Gould, “ to pick up and fly off with any attractive 
object is so well known to the natives, that they 
always search the runs for any small missing: ar- 
ticle, as the bowl of a pipe, ete., they may have 
accidentally dropped in the bush. I myself found 
at the entrance of them a small, neatly-worked 
stone tomahawk, of an inch and a half in length, 
together with some slips of blue cotton rags, which 
the birds had doubtless picked up ata deserted 
encampment of the natives. For. what purpose 
these curious bowers are made is not yet, perhaps, 
fully understood. They are certainly not used as 
a nest, but as a place of resort for many individuals 
of both sexes, which, when there assembled, run 
through and around the bower in a sportive and 
playful manner, and that so frequently, that it is 
seldom entirely deserted.” 

The reptile tribe is represented by harmless 
lizards, hideous-looking guanas, larger members 
of the same family, scorpions, centipedes, and 
snakes. The latter are numerous, and of many 
species, as well as of very varying size. A large 
kind, the diamond snake, exquisitely adorned with 
different colours like mosaic work, has been met 
with nearly twenty feet long, and is commonly 
eaten by the natives. Some are so venomous, 
that a bite produces speedy death, unless suction, 
cauterization, and other remedies are promptly 
applied. But fatal occurrences of the kind are 
rare, as all the formidable reptiles are as glad to 
retire from the approach of man as he can be to 
avoid them. The great danger arises from some 
of the smaller snakes being so exactly similar in 
colour to the dead sticks and leaves on the ground, 
that they may be accidentally trodden on while 


| indolently reposing, and inflict a wound before the 
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passenger is aware of their presence. “ Whilst 
plodding forward,” says a settler, “now watching 
the strangely-ornamented birds which were flitting 
about, or talking over our plans, one of my com- 
panions, observing at the side of his path a thick 
piece of stick, struck at it as he walked by; judge 
of his surprise as the fancied stick reared itself with 
an angry hiss and threatening eye; before it could 
spring, however, he struck it down, but without 
killing it ; in another moment, therefore, the three 
saplings descended upon and destroyed it; even in 
dying, however, the reptile snapped at and fixed 
its fangs in the stick I held; finding it dead, I 
allowed it to remain clinging to the stick, and car- 
ried it on with me to the end of our day’s journey. 
Before this we had not given one thought to the 
possibility of meeting any poisonous reptiles, but 
our fright made us sufficiently careful, and a wide 
berth was given to anything that looked suspicious, 
either in our path or by the side of it.” Caution 
is required when camping out in the bush at night. 
The unpleasant adventure has occurred of using a 
saddle for a pillow, and finding in the morning a 
large black snake, one of the most deadly, coiled 
under the saddle-cloth, close to the ear of the 
slumberer. The warmth of the log-fire had at- 
tracted the unwelcome visitor to become the tra- 
veller’s bedfellow. Frogs abound, resembling in 
form and size those with which we are familiar, 
but superbly coloured. The general hue is a vivid 
yellow-green, but this is pencilled with other 
shades, emerald, olive, and blue greens, with a few 
delicate markings of bright yellow, like an em- 
broidery of threads of gold on velvet. 

Insect life is intensely prolific, and abundantly 
annoying in various districts. In the summer, 
mosquitoes swarm in low situations near water, 
and in the neighbourhood of thick woods—new- 
comers being specially exposed to their attacks. 
Flies are also everywhere a perfect pest, and fleas 
are often a special torment. There are stingless 
bees, living in hollow trees, yielding a fine honey ; 
giant ants, called “ colonial bulldogs,” from their 
ferocity, which inflict a sting as sharp as that of a 
wasp ; and marsh leeches, insatiably drawing blood 
as opportunity offers. To guard against these 
annoyances, strong leathern leggings are com- 
monly worn in travelling on foot through unfre- 
quented parts of the country. The coasts of 
Australia abound with fish, denominated by names 
with which we are familiar, as cod, bream, mullet, 
whiting, and mackerel, though of different species. 
Rock and bed oysters, lobsters, crayfish, and 
prawns, are also found in various places. The 
rivers and lagoons have plenty of perch ‘and eels, 
with fresh-water shrimps in abundance. The 
“Murray cod” of the colonists, a beautiful and 
well-flavoured fish of large size, is caught in con- 
siderable quantities at certain seasons in that 
river. 


INFANT LIFE. 


In early spring time, when the bare gaunt branches 
which had lifted for many months their skeleton 
arms in the wrinkled face of winter, were covering 
themselves with leaves, and a thousand buds were 
about to expand into flowers, we have often wan- 
dered—who has not P—in some delicious inclosure 


where the gardener’s art had produced a concen- 
tration of floral beauties. Seated on a moss- 
covered block of timber, part of the materials of 
some rural design, we have mused with pleasure 
upon the nascent promise of the scene, fancied we 
could see the vital energy diffusing itself through 
the channels of vegetation, and pictured the 
change which would take place when the warm 
hand of summer should impart the rosy hues of 
ripeness to the luxuriant productions of the spring. 
A day or two after, we have visited the place again, 
but now how forlorn its appearance! The trees 
looked lifeless, the buds were all withered on the 
outside, and many would evidently die unopened, 
while the ground was whitened with countless 
blossoms. The fact was plain: the east had sent 
here one of its strong blasts, and had strewn the 
garden with the relics of death. 

But let us be sparing of our emotion ; 1t is more 
imperatively required elsewhere. Wlmt is matter 
to mind? What are the blossoms of an apple- 
tree to the immortal offspring of man? Our 
cemeteries also are strewn with affecting relics. 
Come and see them. Not only the old and grey- 
headed are laid here, but these sepulchres are 
almost the first earthly home of thousands. We 
stand within the hum of a huge city; men are 
thronging hither and thither; wherever we turn 
we see crowds in the prime of life, earnestly bent 
on schemes of business or pleasure. What a catas- 
trophe would it be if the earth were to open and 
swallow them up! How the world would ring 
with it! What brilliant cenotaphs would the his- 
torian’s pen raise over them! It would command, 
along with Pompeii and Herculaneum, the wonder 
and sympathy of all succeeding time. And yet 
this vast population above-ground is only the 
counterpart of one whose dust reposes beneath, 
and who found this resting-place before they had 
tasted the fatigues of toil. They died in infancy, 
or, at least, before they had emerged from the 
walks of childhood, and this is the fate of nearly 
one half of all who are born within the limits of 
this civilized land. As soon as they begin to inhale 
the breath of life, the spoiler marks them for his 
victims, and in the course of a few short years as 
many have been consigned to the grave as are left 
to people the world and carry out its enterprises. 

We cannot help feeling that such a allie of 
matters is unnatural. It cannot be what God 
intended. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
the more we act in accordance with his natural 
laws, the greater progress we make in right con- 
duct, the longer becomes the term of human life. 
Cleanliness and sobriety are doubtless virtues, but 
these invariably issue in increased longevity. But 
if this mortality is not inevitable, if it may be 
traced directly or indirectly to our neglect, how 
prodigious is our criminality! If to forbear 
doing what will save life is equal in turpitude 
to the wilful destruction of it, what can mea- 
sure our guilt in permitting the existence of causes 
which result in such wholesale fatality ? A notion 
has been sometimes entertained that the death of 
an infant is better than its life, and many heathen 
nations, as is well known, practise the diabolical 
custom of infanticide with the view of prevent- 
ing the undue increase of the population. Such 
a notion is false as well as murderous. Popu- 
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lation is a source of wealth. Provide a man with 
work and he will be able to produce much more 
than is sufficient for his own support, the surplus 
going to increase the well-being of the whole. In 
the multitude of councillors there is wisdom. Add 
to the aggregate intelligence of the world, and the 
fruits of intelligence will be more plentiful. How 
many tears have been shed over the memory of 
Kirke White, and others who, like him, have hid 
their face in death before midday! How many 
unavailing lamentations have been uttered at the 
sudden dissipation of the golden visions which 
hovered in their fancy, and might have added so 
much to the literary treasures of the world, if they 
had not perished with the earthly existence of the 
mind which framed them! But who can tell how 
many have died in infancy who, had they lived, 
might have won a place by the side of our Bacons 
and our Newtons, and extended immeasurably the 
boundaries of science? Had all reached the average 
period of human life, what an accession would have 
been made to our material and intellectual wealth, 
and what additional energy would have been in- 
fused into the progressive movements of man- 
kind! 

But it is useless to deplore, if we are not willing 
to mend. Here is a deplorable evil; shall it be 
allowed to go on unmolested ? shall society make 
no efforts to remove it? this is the question. But 
what can be done? Very much, if only we are 
willing to do it. Not that we expect to see a sud- 
den change. Evils of every kind, when suffered to 
grow to a certain height, can only be removed 
slowly. This is part of the punishment we have to 


bear for having permitted them to exist at all. One 
of the first steps to be taken in endeavouring to 
arrest the wholesale destruction of infant life at 
present going on, is to improve those localities in 
our large towns which are inhabited by the lower 


classes. Municipal authority ought here to be 
absolute. Expense is a trivial matter when weighed 
against the health and morals of the community. 
We pay enough in the shape of direct assessment 
and benevolent contributions ; society pays no small 
sum in the mere interment of such infantine crowds, 
not to speak of the loss experienced in the with- 
drawal of so much intelligent energy from the 
future labour market, and the moral influences, 
themselves expensive in the long-run, which spring 
from the sad frequency of death. Magnificent 
works can be undertaken where the interests of 
trade and commerce are concerned. What large 
town can we enter without being struck with the 
appearance of some stately pile, which attests the 
princely opulence of the place ? Many millions have 
been lavished in some of our largest cities in im- 
provements of this nature, while the condition of 
their back streets is a disgraee to any civilized 
community. In Liverpool a magnificent structure 
has lately been reared. One’s heart swells with 
patriotic emotion in contemplating such a glorious 
monument, erected, according to its own motto, 
* Artibus, Legibus, Consiliis.” Yet while stand- 
ing in front of St. George’s Hall, and giving way 
to this enthusiasm, is there nothing chilling in the 





thought that of all who are born beneath its stately | 
shadow, 53 per cent. are consigned to the grave | 
within five years of their birth? Do we not catch | 


a glimpse, in fancy, of some other, and yet more | 


glorious achievement of civic opulence? Might 
not more lowly, but more useful labours, under- 
taken, not on the conspicuous brow of another 
Mars hill, but in those back-slums and alleys where 
every breath of air is pestilential, and where fever 
has taken up its fixed abode, have reflected, if not 
more of that tinsel splendour which answers no 
higher end than that of inflating vanity, at least 
more of that benevolence which should animate a 
professedly Christian people ? Why cannot low and 
insalubrious situations be exchanged for others more 
healthy P Why cannot improper modes of con- 
structing houses be forbidden? Why cannot those 
crazy piles of filth, which are assailed within by 
vermin and without by heaps of refuse, be pulled 
down and carted into the sea? Why cannot low 
lodging-houses be closed and the demand attracted 
to other and more convenient dwellings? Why 
cannot the advantages of complete drainage, streets 
well paved and well lighted, water in abundance, 
with baths and washhouses and public schools, each 
having its own spacious gymnasium attached, be 
carried into the lowest haunts of our large towns? 
If expense is any object, let every work of inferior 
utility stand still, and not a farthing be expended 
upon mere display, till the imperative claims of 
justice and philanthropy have been fulfilled. 





A DAY AT CHATSWORTH. 


Amone the many visits which it has been my pri- 
vilege to make to this noble mansion, there is one 
which stands out in special prominence, and a few 
jottings concerning which may interest the readers 
of the “ Leisure Hour.” It was in a beautiful au- 
tummal season, and the occasion was one on which 
the hospitality of its renowned host, lavish as it 
always is, bore even a more princely character than 
usual, ‘This was owing to the reception given to 
the Grand Duke Michael, the brother of the empe- 
ror of Russia, and commander-in-chief of the Rus- 
sian army. In the approach to Chatsworth, through 
the picturesque village of Rowsley, its beauties are 
displayed to the greatest advantage. Scarcely have 
you left that very pretty spot, before one romantic 
scene after another unfolds itself to the wondering 
gaze. From the summit of a gently rising ground 
you perceive the old hunting tower, from which 
floats the flag that proclaims the duke’s presence 
in his beautiful abode, just visible above the Juxu- 
riant woods that form the background to Chats- 
worth, and very soon after a portion of the noble 
edifice itself becomes visible. It is difficult to find 
words sufficiently expressive to describe the glory 
of the prospect as it thus bursts upon the visitor. 
Before you is the exquisitely varied park, watered 
by the river Derwent, and combining in itself every 
variety of picturesque scenery—fruitful meadows, 
majestic woods, and the wild and desolate moor with 
its dark and sombre outline, contrasting finely with 
the richer and more luxuriant beauties that form 
the foreground of the picture. The ground, look 
which way you may, is picturesquely formed ; some- 
times rising into bold and abrupt hills, or sloping 
away in the distance into innumerable dells and 
ravines; while immediately on the left rises the 
hill that separates the vales of Haddon and Chats- 
worth. 
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make amends for the long and dreary slumber 
into which she is about to fall, seems to appear 
before us with more than wonted beauty and bril- 
liancy ; when the richest and most glowing tints 
are displayed in the woodland scenery, and the 
horizon is so clear that you can trace all the leading 
points of view even at a great distance off; when 
vegetation, though in its decline, arrays itself in 
its most variegated robes, as if to mock the coming 
hour of decay and death; when the bright rays of 
the sun, just enough softened towards its setting 
to prevent any dazzling glare, repose in soft and 
quiet glory on the green and velvet lawns, or on 
the ornamental trees standing either in picturesque 
groups, or each one in its solitary dignity on the 
undulating ground; when the silvery river flashes 
refreshingly on the eye, as it meanders onward, 
broken here and there by rough ledges into a 
succession of falls, or glides peacefully along, re- 
flecting on its clear and placid bosom all the charms 
by which it is surrounded; when the deer in 
the park are to be seen lying down, or standing in 
all the graceful attitudes that so peculiarly be- 
long to them, or darting off at speed as the sound 
of approaching wheels disturbs them from their 
dreamy state of enjoyment; the glistening foun- 
tains meanwhile throwing up their shining showers 
of clear transparent water, and looking almost as if 
transformed to gold dust by the sunbeams, as they 
flash and sparkle against the clear blue sky; and 
when, lastly, the gem of all this setting, the splen- 
did edifice itself, with its terraces, its Italian garden, 
its balustrades and pillars, may be seen standing out 
in such clear and bold relief amid the strong light 
of that glorious season! Any one, I again repeat, 
who has gazed on this entrancing sight as I did, 
would agree with me that it was one not easily to 
be forgotten, and that fitly to describe it we must 
almost resort to the high-flown phrases of poetry, 
for mere prose seems here sadly cold and out of 
lace. * 
; But to continue the sketch of my visit. While 
awaiting the arrival of the illustrious party re- 
ferred to, I beguiled the time by wandering about 
the gorgeous reception-rooms, beginning with the 
beautiful drawing-room, which is adorned in the 
Louis Quatorze style, everything being in consum- 
mate taste; indeed, as the ornaments are all white 
and gold, there can be no approach to gauciess. 
The music-room, and a lovely apartment adjoining 
it, were each, in their own peculiar style, models ot 
the perfection at which the art of decoration has 
_ arrived in the present day. Leaving these rooms, 
which open one into the other, you are ushered 
into the library. This is not only a beautiful apart- 
ment, but one admirably adapted for comfort. 
The library of course is very valuable, containing as 
it does one of the finest private collections of books 
inthe kingdom. The lover of rare works may here 
enjoy a precious treat, as there is a gallery winding 
all round the top of the apartment, which is reached 
by ornamented steps, and there the studiously 
inclined may withdraw, and remain entirely un- 
molested by the throng of visitors below. This 











Whoever would see Chatsworth to advantage | windows an enchanting prospect of the gardens on 
should endeavour to visit this captivating spot on | 
one of those delightful days so common im our | 
early autumn, when nature, as if prospectively to | 


one side, embracing also some fine water-works and 
beautiful wooded banks that rise up immediately 
from the pleasure-grounds. From this point, too, 
may be seen the broad terrace which conducts to 
what, until the erection of the Crystal Palace, was 
reckoned one of the wonders of modern rt, 
namely, the great conservatory, the description of 
which I reserve for a separate paper. 

From this library, through a small ante-room, 
where the party always assembles before dinner, I 
sauntered into the dining-room, already fully pre- 
pared for the expected guests. The tables were 
profusely adorned with an exquisite service of old 
Dresden china, the examination of each specimen of 
which would have engaged a connoisseur for hours. 
The vases were filled with the rarest flowers. Be- 
sides this, there was a glittering display of fine 
silver plate. Truly, that dinner-table would itself 
have made a beauteous picture, with its groups of 
tempting fruit heaped together in rich profusion, 
and glowing as it did with nearly every colour of 
the rainbow; its fairy edifices of spun-glass, too, 
looked as if a breath would dissolve them. These, 
together with some wonderful creations of the con- 
fectioner’s art, enveloped in transparent and glitter- 
ing draperies, altogether formed an Arabian Night 
kind of scene; and I could not help picturing to 
myself the added brilliancy that the light of a 
thousand wax tapers would shed upon it. 

Onward, beyond this room, was the statue gal- 
lery, unrivalled perhaps as a private collection of 
art; but I had scarcely time afforded me just to 
glance at its treasures, before one of the servants 
came hurrying in to summon me to the entrance of 
the mansion, that I might see the arrival of the 
distinguished visitor. 

The carriages were driving up as I reached 
the front. In the first the grand duke himself 
was seated—a very fine soldier-like looking man, 
uncommonly tall, and with a very stern, command- 
ing expression of countenance. ‘The Duke of 
Devonshire, who had gone to meet him, occupied 
the place by his side, while in front of them lay 
extended the most magnificent specimen of the 
canine species that I had ever seen, in the shape 
of an Irish staghound—a breed that is almost 
extinct. This dog, I afterwards learnt, was al- 
ways accustomed to sleep just in front of the 
grand duke’s bed-room door to guard his slumbers 
—a precaution often very necessary in his own 
country. The carriage containing the illustrious 
personages was drawn by four beautiful horses, 
their harness and all the appointments being in 
admirable taste; while the postilions were habited 
in the duke’s full-dress livery, which, though very 
peculiar—being composed of yellow, silver, and 
dark blue—has on state occasions a very striking 
effect. A second carriage was filled with Russian 
officers belonging to his highness’s suite. 

Numerous servants, all outof livery—for no others 
are allowed to attend when any royal personages 
are present—were in waiting, and nothing could be 
better sustained than the whole ceremony of the 
reception. The courteous refinement of the va- 
rious details, and the high-bred attempt to make 
the grand duke quite feel at home, seemed to be 
eminently successful. I waited till 1 had seen him 


charming room commands from all its plate-glass | escorted to the luxurious suite of rooms prepared 
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for him, and then availed myself of the hour yet 
remaining, and the glowing sunshine still resting 


on all arouna, to enjoy a walk in the pleasure- 
grounds immediately adjacent to the house. 


Any one who may have rambled through these | 


grounds before the skilful efforts and fertile imagi- 
nation of Sir Joseph Paxton had been expended 
upon them, would now almost fail to recognise 
them, so striking and beautiful are the alterations. 

Stretching away up the hill just in front of the 
orangery is a conservatory wall, entirely covered 
with the rarest and most beautiful exotics. 
visitor is struck with the strange contrast that 


presents itself between the brown extent of dreary | 


moors, covered with their heathery vegetation and 
telling of the severity of our northern climes, that 
may be observed at no great distance, and the 
luxuriant and brilliant products of tropical regions 
so close at hand. The latter dazzle the eye 
with their gorgeous colours, while they delight us 
at the same time with their delicious and_highly- 
aromatic scents. Of course all sorts of precau- 
tions are taken to preserve them from the climate, 
but so skilfully that the result only is made visible 
to you. 

The water-works were in full play; and a lovely 
sight it was, as you gazed on every side, to see the 
clear transparent clement disporting itself like a 
thing of life in the most fantastic freaks. The 
great cascade, formed by an endless succession of 
steps, that take their rise in a graceful stone tem- 


ple—down which the water rolls, wave after wave, | 


till it seems finally to lose itself in the soft green 
bank—was now seen to great advantage ; for the 
setting sun coloured with its gold and crimson 
hues each successive wave as it fell. Look where 
you would—betwecn the stems of trees, from beau- 
tiful marble edifices, from classically-formed basins, 
even from mimic trees—streams of water were to 
be seen gushing, or fountains rising into the 
air. In addition to all this, too, was to be heard 
the gentle murmur of falling water, as it dropped 
into sculptured vases and gently trickled over their 
edges; while on some spots a glittering stream 
of water would throw into the air a red or golden 
ball, as if playing with it in sport. 

When at last, almost wearied by this varied 
display, I turned my eyes for relief to the deep 
blue of the autumnal sky, growing dimmer and 
more dim as the sun sank lower towards the hori- 
zon, what wondrous thing was it that I beheld 
high up against the very heavens? what magic 
vision was it that unfolded itself before my asto- 
nished gaze? Was it some creation of the excited 
fancy, or was it indeed a veritable reality—that 
shining, beautiful jet of water rising far above the 
highest trees, and seeming to reserve the display 
of its full glory till it had reached the purer re- 
gions of the sky? I stood transfixed with asto- 
nishment, when convinced that it was actually a 
real fountain that I saw,and which was gracefully 
throwing up its water three hundred and eighty- 
one feet from the basin whence it issued. I could 
have spent hours in the delighted contemplation of 
this marvellous triumph of human art, and de- 
termined, should the moon favour my wishes, to pay 
another visit to it. Meanwhile, it was full time 
that I should’ retire, in order to prepare for the 
evening’s engagements. On descending to the 


The | 


‘ante-room before dinner, how brilliant was the 
scene that greeted me! The numerous party as- 
sembled to meet the grand duke was composed of 

| the élite of the aristocratic world, and few things 

more bright and dazzling could well be imagined 
than the rich dresses and jewels that adorned thie 
fair and high-born dames present on the occasion. 

' It would require an abler pen than mine to do full 

justice to the varied entertainments provided for 
the grand duke ; still, however imperfectly it may 
be done, I must essay to describe some of the more 
striking features of the evening’s proceedings, 

_and which, as it was a species of public occasion, 

I may do without violating the laws that so pro- 

perly throw a veil over domestic and private life. 

I pass over the dinner, however. While we 

' were eating it, another set of attendants were 

busily employed in lighting up the statue gallery 
and the orangery. After sufficient time had elapsed 
to clear the dining-room and put the finishing 
touches to the decorations, the whole suite of 

' rooms was thrown open, and the assembled com- 

| pany, forming in procession, headed by the grand 

| duke with the lady of the highest rank present, 
and attended by the noble host, proceeded to ramble 
through this scene of enchantment. The duke’s 
exquisite band, stationed in the music-room, en- 

‘hanced by their efforts the delight one could not 
help feeling, and as the melodious notes of some of 

_ Bellini’s enchanting Italian airs fell, softened by 

distance, on the listening ear, there was not a single 

sense that was not in a state of complete gratifica- 

' tion. 

No one who has not seen statues by the well- 
disposed and artistically-managed light of numer- 

| ous wax-tapers can have an idea of the surprising 
| effects that are thus produced. Many of the most 
| faultless specimens of ancient art, having been 
| taken from the sumptuous baths of the Greeks 

; and Romans, where the rays of the sun never pe- 

| netrated, it will readily be perceived that their per- 
fections must have been especially designed to be 

| seen to the greatest advantages by lamp-light, as 
| no other kind was ever admitted to them in their 
deep seclusion. There is an effect, as the rays of 
| artificial light fall on the soft contour of the limbs, 

‘that daylight cannot give, and which seems al- 

; most to impart to the cold white marble some of 

| the glowing and life-like attributes of painting. 

| Among the more striking specimens of ancient 
and modern art which, amidst this constellation 
of beautiful forms; especially delighted me, were 
| the sleeping Endymion, his dog watching at his 
feet, by Canova; an exquisite figure of a Bac- 
‘chante, by Bartolini; the Filatrice, or Spinning 
| Girl, executed in an almost matchless manner by 
| Schadow; two Italian dogs, that really seem 
| alive, copied in bronze from an ancient marble in 
| the Vatican; and an image of Psyche, a beautiful 
ancient type of the soul. 
With regret I quitted this delightful gallery and 
passed on to the orangery, which was brilliantly 
| lighted by Turkish lamps—a most effective and 
| picturesque mode of illumination, especially where 

: plants and flowers are concerned. The lights being 

| inclosed in some transparent material of great 

| variety of colour, and being dispersed amongst the 

| branches of the different shrubs, imparted a 

' soft and lovely tint to all the beauties of nature 
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scattered with so lavish a hand around. The scent 

of the orange flowers completed the dreamy state 

of enjoyment into which you seemed to fall in | 
this enchanting spot. But I must leave it, and 

still move on in quest of fresh wonders. Ascend- ; 
ing a grand staircase, therefore, adorned with | 
wreaths of flowers and garlands of verdure, I 
arrived at the ball-room; but, as many of my 
readers will probably have no taste for this ques- 
tionable species of amusement, I will pass through 
the midst of the gay and brilliant company, and, 
turning my back upon the strains of music, make 
my way down the verdant staircase and indulge in 
a solitary and more contemplative ramble through 
some of those scenes of beauty which I had 
witnessed, but which, when viewed in such quick 
succession, had almost palled upon the taste. Ac- | 
cordingly, step by step I retraced my way, dwelling | 
on all that at first had most attracted me, in that 

silence and solitude which are perhaps essential to | 
the real enjoyment of such objects. 

On the following morning, while most of the | 
late revellers were still enjoying the profoundest | 
repose, I made my way into what are known as the | 
state apartments, where I feasted my eyes with the | 
exquisite views to be witnessed from their nume- | 
rous windows, and watched the soft mists as they | 
gradually dispersed and disclosed the fair and 
beautiful prospects of the neighbourhood bathed 
in the bright rays of the morning sun. 

One great attraction of these rooms is the beau- 
tifal carving, by Gibbon, which adorns the chimney- 
pieces and the panelling of the wainscots. ‘There are 
birds that seem as if on the point of taking flight, | 
so life-like is their attitude and so perfect are their | 
outstretched wings; others again are in a state of | 
repose, the feathers so exquisitely depicted that | 
they look as if a breath would ruffle them, There | 
are flowers also, which in their fragile delicacy | 
want but their own bright colours to make them | 
appear glowing with life and beauty. One might | 
spend a whole day inspecting these specimens, or | 
in examining the rare and valuable collections | 
of original drawings, geological specimens, and | 
pictures, which are here to be met with. | 

I would conclude this cursory notice of my visit | 
on this occasion, by adverting to the afternoon’s 
excursion made by the grand duke and many of | 
the party, in a number of pony carriages, all admir- | 
ably appointed, and calculated for the narrow roads | 
through which the company intended to pass. | 
Those who preferred riding had_ saddle-horses | 
placed at their disposal. As regards myself, hav- | 
ing seen the cavalcade start, I preferred to follow | 
in their footsteps and enjoy in quietude all the | 
sylvan scenery we were to pass through. We 
returned by a path which, crossing the river by | 
a very picturesque bridge, continued along its 
banks, till a private gate admitted to what is 
called the Italian garden. New festivities were | 
arranged for the evening, and for the early part of | 
the ensuing day, when the grand duke returned | 
to London, escorted as before, having expressed in | 
warm and eloquent terms the delight he had ex- 
perienced at his reception. 

The whole scene was like a brilliant vision or a 


affected by them in the same manner as more 
humble individuals. If it be not so, we might 
well fear the iniluence which such scenes must 
exert in chaining the mind down to the world, 
and making it forget that the way to happiness 
and enjoyment hereafter lies through the rugged 
paths of discipline and self-denial. 


THE UNCONSCIOUS PRECEPTOR. 
[ADAPTED FROM THE FRENCH.) 
At the entrance of the small town of Thaun, by 
the side of the road which leads to Mulhausen, 
stands a building which partakes of the character 
of a farm-honse and of the habitation of a trades- 
man. In the yard, where chickens are picking and 
scratching at random, and in a rick of corn still 
entire, near which is a cart recently detached from 
the horse, one recognises the farm; while the 


| white curtains to each window, the garden with its 


arbour of painted trellis-work, and the six stone 
steps with the iron balustrade which lead to the 
entrance as decidedly mark the abode of a citizen. 
On the stone steps was seated Jacques Ferron, 
the master of the house, whose appearance partook 
of the same double character as his dwelling. He 
wore the blouse of the artisan, with the velvet cap 


and slippers of the proprietor. Jacques was ex- 


pecting his son Stephen, who had gone to Mul- 
hausen with his betrothed to buy wedding pre- 
sents; and as the father kept his eye on the road, 


| his mind dwelt upon this marriage, which settled 


his son near him and assured him of pleasant society 
in his old age. 

The noise of a char-a-bane disturbed at last the 
reverie into which he had fallen, and he recognised 
the travellers in the midst of the clouds of dust 
which surrounded the horse and carriage. When 
they arrived at the gate of the yard in front of the 
house, Ferron advanced to meet them, and was 
saluted by the joyful exclamations of the travellers. 
These were Madame Lorin and her daughter, and 
& young man, who was almost entirely concealed 
behind the bandboxes and packets. 

“Good night, father,” said Louise, who, by an 
act of affectionate courtesy, anticipated in her salu- 
tation to the old builder the appellation to which 
he would not be entitled for some days. 

“Good evening, my child,” replied Ferron, ex- 
tending his hands to the young girl, and embracing 
her. ‘‘ Your servant, Madame Lorin,” he added to 
her elder companion. ‘ Why, you are laden like a 
market cart.” 

“Oh, this is comparatively nothing,” said the 
mother of Louise; “if we had attended to your 
son, we should have almost emptied the shops.” 

Ferron smiled and held out his hand to Stephen, 


| who had just descended to open the yard-gate and 


admit the char-a-banc. “I understand,” said he: 
“we like to make those we love comfortable ; if 
we could do as we please, they should walk on 
velvet ; you must not contradict his humour.” 

“ Exactly so; but we must not let his humour 
be his ruin,” replied the mother. 

The builder shrugged his shoulders, and ex- 

















fairy dream. Doubtless, the distinguished person- | claimed: “ Bah! will not Stephen have all my 
ages who give and partake of these splendid hos- | savings, to say nothing of what he earns by his 
pitalities, are too much accustomed to them to be | own building speculations ? for, now he is a master, 
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I have no doubt but he will get on; and as to in- 
dustry, that’s in the blood.” 

“And kindness and generosity also, I hope,’ 
continued Madame Lorin; “for I have not for- 
gotten, M. Ferron, that my daughter and I owe 
everything to you; and if it had not been for the 
credit that you formerly gave me si 

“Don’t speak of that, I intreat,” abruptly in- 
terrupted Jacques, visibly embarrassed ; “ you must 
require refreshment. Come, Louise, you must do 
the honours of your new home, my child; I know 
nothing about receiving guests.” 

The young girl, who had rejoined Stephen, and 
who, under pretence of assisting him to unharness 
his horse, had stuck a flower in his button-hole, 
immediately left them, and preceded them into the 
sitting-room. She laid the cloth, and brought all 
that was required witha rapidity which showed 
that she was familiar with the house. The repast 
was soon ready. Stephen, meanwhile, in his eager- 
ness to welcome his betrothed, quickly put the 
char-a-bane in the coach-house and the horse in 
the stable, and rejoined his father, who rallied him 
on his promptitude. The bandboxes were opened 
to show the new purchases for the bride, while 
arrangements were made for the present and plans 
laid for the future. At last, the meal being con- 


“But it is also your business to make people 
pay for them at the proper time,” replied the old 
lady ; “and when my husband died without having 
paid what he owed you, you would have been jus- 
tified in taking possession of it.” 

“I intended to have done 80,” said Jacques 
sullenly. 

* And your kindness prevented you,’ added 
Madame Lorin. 

Ferron, who appeared ill at ease, tried in vain 
to turn the conversation ; for the old lady appeared 
determined to let him know that she had not for- 
gotten the benefit, and dilated upon the generous 
conduct of the builder. If he had not consented to 
postpone a payment which would have compro- 
mised her credit, the unhappy widow would have 
been obliged to give up everything to her creditors, 
and must have fallen into a state of poverty. It 
was to his humane consideration that she owed the 
easy circumstances that she then enjoyed, as well as 
the happiness of the two young people. Stephen 
and Louise, whose attention was attracted by the 
old lady’s voice, which she had unconsciously raised, 
joined with her in expressions of gratitude; but 
| the embarrassment of Ferron appeared to increase, 
| and he desired them to be silent. 


| “Come, don’t be vexed, papa,” said Louise, 





cluded, the young couple retired to the window, | placing her hand on his shoulder and coaxing him. 
where they spoke in low tones; and while they | “ Nobody shall thank you, nobody shall be obliged 
were apparently engaged in watering a box of | to you, nobody shall say you have a kind dispo- 
mignionette, their parents arranged their future | sition.” 
settlements. “And they will be right,” cried Jacques. “I 
Besides the customers and the leases to which | am tired of hearing praise which I do not deserve.” 
he was indebted for his comfortable condition in! “ What!” 
life, the builder gave up to his son all his outstand- | “Yes! I repeat it. Idid not do the thing in- 
ing debts. Madame Lorin, on her part, gave to | tentionally ; it was in consequence of an accidental 
Louise her household furniture, wedding-clothes, | occurrence ; and for this reason your praises annoy 
and twenty thousand francs payable on the wed-| me. I have stolen a reputation too long; you 
ding day. This was much more than M. Ferron | must now know the truth, especially as it may 
expected, and he said as much. | serve for a lesson to the young ones.” 
“You may easily suppose,” said he, “ how happy The two young people looked at one another 


it makes me to see these young people so comfort- | with surprise, and sat down on each side of the 


ably off; to expose a young couple to poverty is | builder. Madame Lorin, who had suffered some 
like throwing wheat into the sewer. One must | expressions of incredulity to escape her, fixed her 
not, as they say, let the honeymoon rise over a/| eyes upon him interrogatively. At length, after a 
barrel of rue; neither must we suffer the happi- | short pause to collect his thoughts, he began as 
ness of the young people to be the misery of the | follows. 

old ones. While bestowing a portion on my son,| “Well then, as our neighbour told you, M. 
I have kept enough to furnish me with three meals | Lorin died just at the time we were taking down 
a day, and I should be very sorry if the fortune | the scaffolding from his new house, and his affairs 
you give your daughter compels you to make but | were in such disorder that everybody said, after 


two.” the general winding-up, the widow’s whole fortune 
“ Don’t be afraid,” said Madame Lorin, smiling; | 


would consist of her night-cap. As to myself, I 
“Thave kept a proper part for myself. Besides | Was not much alarmed, for the building was suffi- 
another sum of twenty thousand francs, there is 


cient security for my debt; but it was necessary 
my business, which is worth much more.” 


to adopt legal precautions, and to take possession, 
“Well done!” exclaimed Jacques, surprised ; | for fear of accidents. Madame Lorin did not oppose 


“TI did not reckon upon marrying my son to such | my claim ; she only explained to me by what means 
a fortune. Do you know, Madame Lorin, that the | she hoped to pay me everything. But, in order to 








advantage is all on our side.” 

“Say rather,” replied the old lady, “that it 
comes from your side.” Jacques would have in- 
terrupted her. “Oh! you must not deny it,” she 
continued eagerly. “ Do I not owe all I possess to 
my business in timber and iron ; and do I not owe 
my success in business to the house that you built 
for me P” 

“It is our business, as builders, to erect houses,” 
rejoined Ferron. 


| accomplish this, it was necessary that I should 
‘leave her in possession of the house, and wait for 
| a return of the profits, I knew not how long, and 

perhaps at the risk of my own credit, for in busi- 
' ness we can only be sure of what we actually hold 
‘in our hands. This was running too much risk 
| without any fair prospect of advantage. In vain 
| did the widow show me her baby asleep in its 
| cradle, entreating me with tears in her eyes not 
| to make her a beggar. I left her fully resolved to 
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take advantage of my legal rights. If by this 
means the widow and orphan were ruined, I could 
not help it ; they had, I felt, no right to complain 
of me, but of circumstances, to use that common 
but not very true saying, over which neither of us 
had any control. I had taken as my motto the 
words, ‘ It is justice ;’ and having once satisfied my- 
self on this point, I went forward without troubling 
myself as to who or what I crushed under my feet. 

“ Besides, if the widow Lorin had a daughter, I 
had a son to bring up, and to whom I was the 
more attached, inasmuch as for six years I had 
been always expecting his death. His constitution 
is strong enough now; but at that time it trembled 
like a slight building with every puff of wind. 
Every one who looked at him seemed to say, ‘Poor 
little thing!’ and this commiserating attention 
went to my heart. The doctor who had attended 
him in his illness, said his lungs were delicate ; he 
recommended that cold and damp should be 
avoided, and said that another attack of pleurisy 
would infallibly carry him off. So I took the same 
care of him as I should of a bird in a cage; he 
never went out but with me, and in fine weather I 
almost measured the sun and wind before I exposed 
him to their influence. 

“ Having made up my mind then, as I told you, 
to take possession of the widow’s house in satisfac- 
tion of my debt, I was just going to set out for 
Mulhausen with my papers, when the child ran 
after me and begged me to take him with me. 
There was not a single cloud in the sky, the birds 
were singing in the hedges, and the old monk, 
who served me for a barometer, had let fall his 


hood ; there was every prospect of a fine day. I 
put the saddle on the donkey, and seated on it the 


child, who was as pleased as a cuirassier. Every- 
thing went well till we reached the town. The 
lawyer took my papers, promised to make arrange- 
ments for putting me in possession, and said the 
house should be mine before six months were over. 
I went away overjoyed at this promise, and set out 
- to return home with the little boy and the donkey. 
“ During the time we were with the lawyer, the 
weather had changed for the worse ; the wind be- 
gan to raise the dust in eddies along the road, and 
large clouds rose from behind the mountains. I 
hesitated a moment as to whether I should return 
on account of the child; but he was beginning to 
get tired, and asked to go home. I thought we 
should have time to get there before the storm 
came on, and walked faster accordingly. Unhap- 
pily, the donkey had settled her own pace, and she 
would not be diverted from it. In vain did I call 
her by her name and urge her on, she would not 
hasten her steps. Stephen offered her a cake by 
way of encouragement, which she ate to the last 
crumb, but went on nevertheless in the old jog- 
trot. I was the more provoked at the obstinacy of 
the animal becanse the clouds had now overspread 
the sky, and from them there descended a small 
cold rain, which the wind, that was still rising 
higher, blew in our faces. We were too far ad- 
vanced, however, to return, and as the clouds broke 
now and then, showing the blue sky, I hoped it 
would soon clear up. 
“Meanwhile, Stephen, overcome by the cold, 
began to shiver from head to foot; and the rain 
having penetrated his summer clothes, his cough 





returned—that cough which the doctor so much 
dreaded. I was now in despair. I cut a stick 
from the hedge, and strnck the donkey furiously ; 
she appeared indignant, and drew back ; I repeated 
the blows, when she immediately lay down. At 
that moment, the clouds seemed to burst all at 
once, and the rain came down in torrents. The 
shivering child could no longer speak; his teeth 
chattered, his cough increased, and he moaned 
plaintively. Iwas quite bewildered. Not know- 
ing what to do in this extremity, I raised the boy 
in my arms, pressed him to my breast, and ran 
forward almost blinded by the rain. I sought for 
shelter without knowing where to look for it, 
without indeed knowing where I was, when the 
sound of a horse’s feet and of some one calling to 
me made me turn my head. I then noticed a 
earriage which had just stopped. A gentleman 
with white hair put his head out of the window. 

“* What has happened ? where are you carrying 
that child?’ asked he. 

«Into the first house where he can receive as- 
sistance,’ answered I. 

“*Ts he wounded ?’ 

“*No; but the cold has seized him; he is just 
recovered from illness, and this weather is enough 
to kill him.’ 

“<¢ Let us see,’ quickly rejoined the stranger, ‘I 
am a doctor; bring the child here.’ 

“He opened the door of the carriage, and re- 
ceived the child, streaming with wet, on his knees. 
On seeing the child’s face, and hearing him cough, 
he could not forbear an exclamation of emotion. 
‘ Quick, quick,’ said he, turning to some ladies who 
were seated at his side; ‘help me to take off these 
wet clothes ; we will cover him with your pelisses. 
There is danger, and the warmth must be at once 
recalled to the extremities. Alfred, pass me the 
phial, which you will find in the pocket of the car- 
riage close by you.’ 

“ While he was thus speaking, he undressed 
Stephen, with the assistance of the ladies, and 
began to rub his body with the contents of the 
phial. When the child appeared warm,he wrapped 
him up in several garments which his companions 
took off, made a sign to the young man whom he 
called Alfred to descend quickly, and laid the sick 
child upon the cushions. He then turned to me, 
inquired whether we were far from my house, and 
after receiving my reply, he ordered the coachman 
to proceed gently. 

“ T thanked him, and followed close by the door 
of the carriage. In my anxicty I had quite for- 
gotten my donkey, but the young man who had 
left the carriage now brought her to me. We con- 
tinued thus until we arrived at Thaun. The rain 
continued to fall in torrents, but I thought no more 
of it. I could not take my eyes from the interior 
of the carriage in which the child was lying. The 
gentleman with white hair, leaning over him, ob- 
served him with attention, and watched his slight- 
est movements. After a time he made a sign to 
me that all was going on well. The respiration of 
the child became more free, and drops of perspira- 
tion appeared on his face. At last we reached 
home, when the stranger himself carried the little 
patient to the bed, wuich he had caused to be 
warmed, and in a few minutes he fell asleep. I 
endeavoured to thank him, but he interrupted me. 
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“¢ Don’t think about it,’ said he; ‘but go and 
change your own clothes; perhaps also you will 
permit my son to do the same; here he is coming 
up-stairs.’ 

“The young man immediately afterwards enter- 
ed, carrying his portmanteau. I then recollected 
that he had come on foot with me, but in my 
anxiety I had not noticed it. 

“¢ Oh ifthe gentleman should be ill!’ I exclaimed. 

“* How can that be?’ said the old gentleman ; 
‘he is young and strong; with dry clothes and a 
little fire he will do very well.’ 

“ * But why did he expose himself to the rain ?” 

“Was he not right in giving up his place ?’ 
replied the old man, smiling ; ‘ would you have the 
man in good health let the sick child remain out 
in the rain ?” 

“¢ The carriage belonged to you,’ I replied, much 
affected, ‘and if you had keps your son in it in- 
stead of mine, I could not have complained ; it was 
but just.’ 

“The doctor looked at me, and taking my hand, 
said with friendly gravity: ‘You must not think 
so, sir. Be satisfied that there can be no justice 
where there is no humanity.’ 

“He did not permit me to reply, but sent me to 
change my clothes. I persuaded him to. remain 
with his family an hour longer, and forced him to 
accept some refreshment ; he then left, after having 
completely reassured meas to the child’s safety. 
Tn fact, the sleep of the latter continued tranquil. 
It was evident that the attention so seasonably 
bestowed had arrested the disease in the beginning, 
and had saved his life. 

“TI do not know whether you have ever known a 
great anxiety followed by great happiness. The 
one softens you, while the other makes you reflect : 
you seem pressed down by a sense of deep obliga- 
tion to God, and long to do something whereby 
you may testify your gratitude for his great 
favours. Thus it was with me. I stood there 
then, by the side of the child’s bed, my heart full 
of agitation, thinking of this kind family, and of 
the beautiful maxim, that there is no justice where 
there is no humanity, when all at once I recollected 
my. premeditated treatment of the widow Lorin 
and her little girl. They also, in their affliction, 


required assistance, and instead of giving ‘it to | 


them I remained shut up in my rights, as fhe 
unknown physician might have remained in his: 
carriage. ‘The comparison touched my heart. It 
was an instant when emotion renders one impres- 
sible by holy thoughts and principles. I remem- 
bered the declarations of the great Teacher on this 
point, and felt a conviction that if I was without 
pity for the widow, God would not have compassion 
on my boy, and I should not be allqwed to retain 
him. This idea took such powerful possession of 
my mind, that although the rain still continued to 
fall, I ran to the stable, mounted my horse, gallop- 
ped to Mulhausen, and reached the house of the 
lawyer just as he was going to bed. When I told 
him that I was come to take back the papers, he 
thought me mad; but this aid not deter me from 
my purpose. As soon as I had them under my 
arm, I felt pleased and tranquil. I returned to 
Thaun as fast as my horse could carry me, and 
found my darling boy still enjoying a calm and 
blessed slumber. 





“You know the rest. Instead of being paid all at 
once, I allowed Madame Lorin ten years to pay me 
in; and now her business has so increased, and 
her daughter is so grown, that the old lawsuit is 
going to be turned into a wedding. Henceforth 
you will understand why, whenever = remind 
me of what I have done for you, I blush like a 
school-girl. Praise that is not deserved weighs 
| heavily on the heart. But now that I have con- 
i fessed, I shall no longer be ashamed; for you 
know that my good action does not belong to me. 
I owe it primarily to Him who is the author of 
every good thought and holy purpose, and instru- 
mentally to that excellent man whom I never saw 
again, but whose disinterested kindness taught me 
to understand what true justice is, and who was 
thus my waconscious preceptor.” 


\ 
THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


WHEN the pulse beats high, and we are flushed with 
youth and health and vigour; when all goes on pros- 
perously and success seems almost to anticipate our 
wishes—then we feel not the want of the consolations 
of religion: but when fortune frowns or friends for- 
sake us; when sorrow, or sickness, or old age comes 
upon us—then it is that the superiority of the pleasures 
of religion is established over those of dissipation and 
vanity, which are ever apt to fly from us when we are 
most in want of their aid. There is scarcely a more 
melancholy sight to a considerate mind than that of an 
old man who is a stranger to these only true sources 
of satisfaction. How affecting, and at the same time 
how disgusting, it is to see such a one awkwardly 
catching at the pleasures of his younger years, which 
are now beyond his reach; or feebly attempting to 
retain them, while they mock his endeavours and 
elude his grasp. To such an one, gloomily indeed does 
the evening of life set in. All is sour and cheerless. 
He can neither look backward with complacency nor 
forward with hope: while the aged. Christian, relying 
on the assured mercy of his Redeemer, can calmly re- 
flect that his dismission is at hand, and that his re- 
demption draweth nigh; while his strength declines 
and his faculties decay he can quietly repose himself 
on the fidelity of God; and at the very entrance of 
the valley of the, shadow of death, he can lift up an 
eye, dim perhaps and feeble, yet occasionally spark- 
ling with hope, and confidently looking forward to the 
near possession of his heavenly inheritance, even to 
those joys which ear hath not heard, neither hath it 
entered into the mind of man to conceive.— Wilber- 
force. 


Be Kinp To THE Oxp.—Be kind to those who are 
in the autumn of life, for thou knowest not what suffer- 
ing they may have endured, or how much it may still be 
their portion. Are they querulous and unreasonable ? 
Allow not thine anger to kindle against them ; rebuke 
them not, for doubtless many have been the crosses and 
trials of earlier years, and perhaps their dispositions, 
while in the spring-time of life, were more flexible than 
thine own. Do they require aid of thee ? Then render 
it cheerfully, and forget not that the time may come 
when thou mayest desire the same assistance from 
others that thou renderest unto them. Do all that 
is needful for the old, and do it with alacrity, and 
think it not hard if much is required at thy hand ; lest 
when has set its seal on thy brow, and filled thy 
limbs with trembling, others may wait upon thee un- 
willingly, and feel relieved when the coffin-lid has 
covered thy face for ever.—American Paper. 









































